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DID BACON DIE IN 1626? 


N Basil Montagu’s Life and Works of Bacon* 
I (r830), Vol. XII., p. 492, there is a letter, 
partially dated, from Thomas Meautys to 
Lord St. Alban. This Meautys was he who was 
Secretary to Lord St. Alban (Bacon) ; who was one 
of the two men appointed by the Court as administrator 
of Bacon’s Will, when the six executors named in the 
will all refused to act : who put up to Bacon the beauti- 
ful Monument in St. Michael’s Church, St. Albans : 
and who was himself buried in the same little church 
close to his great master’s monument. 

I give the letter in its entirety: it is headed in 
Montagu’s page : ‘‘ T. Meautys to Lord St. Alban,” and 
jn a footnote the reference is given: MS. Gibson, 
Lambeth Lib: 936, fol. 252. 

T. Meautys to Lord St. Alban.** 

“My all honoured Lord, 

Upon the first reading of your lordship’s, re- 
ceived this day, I had almost put pen to paper to 
ask your pardon for having (as I supposed) too 
rudely broken open a letter intended to another, 
some more deserving friend or servant of yours 


* The works of Francis Bacon. By Basil Montagu, Esq., 
London : William Pickering, 1830. 
** These words do not occur in the MS. 
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(for, by the infinite disproportion between the 
noble favours therein expressed, and my dis- 
ability any way to merit, I could not otherwise 
conjecture) ; but upon second cogitations, re- 
membering it to be incident to heroic natures. 
and spirits to measure out and confer their graces 
and favours, according to the latitude and dimen- 
sions of their own noble and capacious hearts, 
and not according to the narrower span and 
scantling of others merits: and calling to mind 
that this is not the first time by many, that your 
lordship hath pointed me out as an instance 
hereof, by your singular and accumulate favours, 
I come now, instead of asking pardon for a sup- 
posed error of my own, to render unto your lord- 
ship all humble acknowledgment for a wilful, or 
rather, willing error of yours in so overprizing the 
poor endeavours of your unprofitable servant. 
Next I take leave to say somewhat of what we 
say here, arising as well from abroad as at home ; 
viz., that, upon later and more certain advertise- 
ment out of Germany, it is found the blow given 
to the imperialists was far greater, both for num- 
bers, being at least 20,000, and for quality of the 
persons, than was first reported. Tilly himself 
being mortally wounded, and escaping to a town 
called Holverstat, some miles distant, was pursued 
by the King of Sweden, who being advertised that 
he was dead, and that his body was newly taken 
thence, to be conveyed by a guard of 1,500 horse 
to the Duke of Bavier’s Court, instantly went 
after them, and in a few hours overtook them, 
defeated the whole troops, and brought back the 
corpse to Holverstat, where it remains in the 
town house, a spectacle of the divine revenge and 
justice, for the bloody execution at Mackdeburg. 
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On Sunday, at Hampton Court, the States’ Ambas- 
sador here resident, at a solemn and public 
audience in the presence, sang us in effect an old 
song to a new tune, for his errand was only a 
formal relation of the passages of that achieve- 
ment and defeat in the Low Countries (wherein 
by the way, I heard not any mention at all of My 
Lord Craven’s prowess, though some say he 
expects a room in the next Gazette). The ambas- 
sador in magnifying of the victory, when he had 
said as we thought enough, concluded with that 
which was more than all he had said before ; 
namely, in resembling it, both for the extent of 
the design, the greatness and expense in the 
preparation and manner of the deliverance, to that 
of the invasion of eighty-eight. At home we say 
Mr. Attorney General is past hope of being Chief 
Justice of the Common Pleas, for he is assured of 
it; and, by the like reason, my Lord Richardson 
is past all fear of being removed to the King’s 
Bench. The attorney’s place is now in competi- 
tion only between Noye and Banks, for Sir John 
Finch is out at all, and Banks is the likeliest to 
carry it. St. George was less beholden this year 
than ever, either to the lords of the order or to the 
other lords, there being only present those in the 
margin.* So praying your lordship to believe 
that I have more room in my heart than in my 
paper for my devotion and service to your lordship, 
my most honoured lord and lady, and all my noble 
ladies and especial friends, I rest. 
Your lordships’ to serve you, 
T. M. 

October 11th. 

Your commands to Mr. Maxwell I performed 
at Windsor on Monday was seven-night. Pardon 
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this scribble for my candle winks upon me to hasten 
to an end, and my maid Mary is a bed and in her 
first sleep, and very wayward if she be waked.” 


*Lord Chamberlain. Lord Treasurer. 

Lord Marshal. Lord Lindsey. 

Lord Salisbury. Lord Roxborough. 

Lord Carlisle. Lord Monmouth. 

Lord Holland. Lord Goring. 

Lord Dorset. Lord Doncaster. 

Lord Andover. Lord Dunluce. 
Indorsed—For your noble self, my most honoured 

Lord. 


(Note.—The indorsation is very clearly “for your 
noblest self,” though Montagu reports it as 
given above.) 

It will be noticed that the letter is dated only 
“October 11th,’”’ but the items of news contained in it 
show the year to have been 1631. The importance of 
this is enormous as confirming that Bacon did not die 
in 1626. But in order to proceed regularly I will first 
say something about the document itself, and how it 
comes to be in the Lambeth Library. 

This letter is preserved in the Lambeth Library 
among the Gibson MSS., and can there be seen by all. 
The history of the Gibson MSS. is that they were 
originally gathered by Archbishop Tenison (1636-1715) : 
they are MSS. entirely dealing with Bacon’s Life and 
Writings, being the MS. of some of his writings, or 
speeches, or notes upon the same, drafts of letters from 
Bacon to various persons, and from various persons to 
him. In some instances there are drafts of letters by 
Bacon that were not sent. Archbishop Tenison 
collected these documents, and he had special facilities 
to aid him in this work, for he had for some time as his 
secretary the son of William Rawley, D.D., and as 
every one knows, Rawley was for many years secretary 
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and chaplain to Bacon, and was entrusted with the 
bringing out of some of his most important works, and 
with the care of his MSS. William Rawley died in 
1667*, and his son, who was Teénison’s secretary, pre- 
deceased him by about a year. But the connection 
between Tenison and the Rawleys would establish a 
means for the gathering of Bacon MSS., and, at the 
same time would give him an opportunity of acquiring a 
knowledge at first hand of the characteristics of these 
documents. Tenison is also well known as the author 
of “ Baconiana,’”’ brought out by himin 1679, wherein 
Bacon’s writings are succinctly reviewed, and much 
information about him given. 

Tenison was created Archbishop of Canterbury in 
1695 and while he was at Lambeth Palace, Edmund 
Gibson (1669-1748, Bishop of Lincoln 1716, and 
Bishop of London 1720) was the Librarian. Tenison 
gave all his Bacon MSS. to the care of Gibson for the 
Lambeth Library. It is said that Gibson received the 
documents in an unarranged condition, and it is to him 
that their arrangement is due. These documents have 
always been known to be of the most unimpeachable 
authenticity. 

In the collection there are some three or four letters 
from Thomas Meautys to Lord St. Alban, addressed 
to him by name and plainly signed by Meautys, and 
these are of value as showing Meautys’ handwriting 
and the style of address to Lord St. Alban. The latest 
date of these letters is in 1622. 

The first thing to be noted about the letter I have 
given supra is that it is not addressed to anyone by 
name, and that the endorsation of it is “‘ For your 
Noblest selfe my most honrd. Lord ” ;** again avoiding 


* Aged 79. 
** Montagu, Vol. XII., p. 493, has “‘ For your Noble self,”’ 
but on the letter the word is “‘ Noblest.”’ 
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any name ; while the signature is merely by the letters 
“‘T.M.” From the opening paragraph of the letter it is 
also apparent that the letter to which Meautys was 
replying, had not been addressed to anyone by name, 
for it was only upon consideration of the contents of 
the letter that he came to the conclusion that it was 
meant for himself. Unfortunately this letter, Bacon 
to Meautys, is not extant, for I do not know that 
anyone has preserved the Meautys papers. But among 
the Bacon papers naturally we find a letter addressed 
to Bacon. That it is in Meautys’ handwriting there 
can be no doubt, and that the initials ‘‘ T.M.” are those 
of Thomas Meautys, Bacon’s quondam secretary, is 
equally beyond doubt. That the letter is to Bacon 
(Lord St. Alban) rests mainly upon the fact that it was 
found among Bacon’s papers that had been handed 
down by Archbishop Tenison ; that it is exactly in the 
style or manner of address that Meautys used to Lord 
St. Alban ; that the contents are precisely those that 
one would expect to be interesting to Bacon and such 
as Meautys would embody in his letter; that it has 
been catalogued in the Lambeth Library as being from 
Meautys to Bacon, and so catalogued by those who. 
were in the best position to identify it ; and that it has 
been accepted without cavil by Montague as being 
addressed to Bacon. The curious thing about the 
letter is the air of concealment that envelops it ; the 
entire absence of name or anything that on the face 
of it would show for whom it was meant. Even the 
address on the back, “‘ For your Noblest selfe, my most 
honrd. Lord,” carefully avoids any mention of name ; 
and similarly the letter to which this one of Meautys 
was a reply had apparently been conveyed to Meautys 
in spite of the lack of any definite address. But this 
is exactly what one would expect to find if Bacon, in 
hiding, wrote to Meautys ; and Meautys replied, taking 
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every precaution to avoid making known to anyone who 
might chance to see the letter the name of him for 
whom it was intended. The exchange of letters would 
no doubt be effected by some trusted hand. And it 
would be effected in such a manner as to cause the 
smallest possible risk of disclosing the fact that he 
who was dead was yet alive. 

The interest of the letter lies in the pieces of news 
that it conveys as these fix the date with certainty. 

The sack of Magdebourg and the defeat of Tilly 
by Gustavus Adolphus, with his subsequent death, 
are well-known events. Magdebourg was sacked by 
Tilly on the 2oth May, 1631, and on the 17th Septem- 
ber, 1631, Gustavus Adolphus routed Tilly at the 
famous battle of Breitenfeld, north of Leipzig, where 
Tilly received his mortal wound. Therefore, Meautys 
writing on the 11th October, was conveying news 
that—as news travelled in those days—must have 
been fairly fresh : assuming that Meautys was writing 
from somewhere in England. 

The other pieces of news that Meautys conveys 
are equally valuable as fixing the date of the letter, 
and they are just the bits of news that would be of 
supreme interest to Bacon in his retirement. Meautys 
says :— 

“ At home we say, Mr. Attorney General is 
past hope of being Chief Justice of the Common 
Pleas, for he is assured of it: and by the like 
reason, My Lord Richardson is past all fear of 
being removed to the King’s Bench.” 

The Dictionary of National Biography tells us that 
Sir Robert Heath (1575-1649) was appointed Attorney 
General on the 31st October, 1625, and that on the 
26th October, 1631, he was raised to the Bench as 
Lord Chief Justice of the Common Pleas: and the 
same authority tells us that “ Richardson, Sir Thomas 
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(1569-1635),”’ was advanced to the Chief Justiceship 
of the King’s Bench on the 24th October, 1631, just 
some 13 days after the date of Meautys’ letter. 

Again Meautys says: “ The Attorney’s place 
is now in competition only between Noye and 
Banks, for Sir John Finch is out at all, and Banks 
is the likeliest to carry it.’ 

Again the Dictionary of National Biography 
informs us sub “‘Noye or Noy, William, (1577- 
1634)” that “‘It excited no little surprise when 
on the 27th October, 1631, Noye was appointed 
Attorney General,’ thus disappointing Meautys’ 
expectation that Banks would be appointed. But 
Banks ultimately got the position for, on Noye’s 
death, in August, 1634,he was appointed Attorney 
General. 

Bacon would be particularly interested to hear of 
Noye’s advancement: the “ Dictionary” gives us 
this information about him :— 

“He gradually acquired a knowledge, both 
intimate and extensive, of the abstruser branches 
of the law. He thus attracted the notice of 
Bacon, by whom he was recommended in 1614 
for the post of official law reporter, as one ‘ not 
overwrought with practice and yet learned, and 
diligent, and conversant in reports and 
records.’ ”” 

It is quite evident from the dates ofthese items of 
news that the date, “‘October 11th,” of Meautys’ 
letter referred to the year 1631. 

The postscript to the letter, ‘“ Your commands to 
Mr. Maxwell I performed at Windsor on Monday 
was sevennight ”—is very interesting, for it shows 
that Meautys had received some communication 
from Bacon—probably by verbal message—before 
the receipt of the letter we have been considering : 
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unless the reading of the postscript is, and it is quite a 
possible reading : ‘‘ Your commands received through 
Mr. Maxwell I performed, etc.’”’: in which case the 
implication would be that Bacon had been in 
communication with Mr. Maxwell, who had trans- 
mitted a message to Meautys. But in either case 
this postscript goes to show that in this year 1631, 
Bacon was holding communication with his friends : 
and probably was in the habit of communicating 
by verbal messages, borne by a trusted person, 
rather than by letter: for the receipt of a letter by 
Meautys seems to have been both unusual and un- 
expected, whereas, ‘“‘ Your commands to Mr. Max- 
well,’ seem to have been but little out of the ordinary, 
and are acknowledged in quite an ordinary way. I 
may say that the 11th October, 1631, was a Tuesday, 
so that “‘ Monday was sevennight,’’ was just over the 
week from the day on which Meautys was writing. 

It would be useful to be able to identify ‘“ Mr. 
Maxwell.”” Evidently he was someone who was 
deep in Bacon’s confidence, for the fact of ‘‘ com- 
mands ”’ to him would imply that he was in possession 
of the secret that Bacon was still living. There is a 
letter given by Birch, and quoted by Montagu (Vol. 
XII., p. 457) Bacon to the Duke of Buckingham 
that refers to a Mr. James Maxwell, who is possibly 
the Mr. Maxwell above spoken of. The letter to 
the Duke is not dated, but from the contents must be 
in 1624. It is as follows :— 

“ To the Duke of Buckingham. 
“My Lord; 

““T am now full three years old in misery: 
neither hath there been anything done for me, 
whereby I might either die out of ignominy, or 
live out of want. But now that your grace 

tp (God's name be praised for it) hath recovered 
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your health, and are come to the court, and the 
parliament business hath also intermission, I 
firmly hope your grace will deal with his 
majesty, that as I have tasted of his mercy I 
may also taste of his bounty. Your grace I 
know for a business of a private man, cannot 
win yourself more honour; and I hope I shall 
yet live to do youservice. For my fortune hath 
(I thank God) made no alteration in my mind, 
but to the better, I ever rest humbly. 
“Your Grace’s most obliged 
“and faithful Servant, 
“Fr. ST. ALBAN. 

“If I may know by two or three words from 
your grace, that you will set in for me, I will 
‘propound somewhat that shall be modest, and 
leave it to your grace, whether you will move 
his majesty yourself, or recommend it by some 
of your lordship’s friends, that wish me well ; 
as my Lord of Arundel or Secretary Conway, or 
Mr. James Maxwell.’’* 

Montagu adds that the last clause, with the names, 
has a line drawn through it. The MS. of this letter 
was a draft retained by Bacon, and I presume, on 
second thoughts, he did not suggest any names: but 
the letter is valuable as showing those upon whom 
Bacon relied as wishing him well. Lord Arundel is 
no doubt the peer in whose house Bacon “ died ”’ in 
1626, and I suggest that Mr. James Maxwell is the 
same Mr. Maxwell as is alluded to by Meautys in his 
letter. Maxwell was probably some Scottish gentle- 
man in a position of trust or responsibility about King 


* This letter is also given by Spedding L. & L., Vol. VIL., 
p. 516; and he has a note: “‘ Gibson papers, Vol. VIII., fol. 
200, Rough draft in Bacon’s hand. No fly-leaf. Indorsed 
«To D. Buck, 19th June, 1624.’” 
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James’ person, a position that would give him access 
to the King, and he had been continued by King 
Charles in some position about the Court, that would 
cause him to be at Windsor. 

The letter itself is a pitiful example of Bacon’s 
abjectness and of the “ policy”’ and scheming he 
resorted to, to get something out of the King. 

The Dic. Nat. Biog. has a James Maxwell, who 
was appointed on 1st November, 1629, gentleman 
usher of the black rod and custodian of Windsor Little 
Park. He held those offices until 1644. 

The Dictionary also has a James Maxwell of Inner- 
wick, son of John Maxwell, of Kirkhouse, who was in 
1646 created Earl of Dirletown. He was a gentleman 
of the King’s bedchamber under James I. and Charles I. 

It is questionable whether these two Maxwells 
may not be one and the same. 

The last reference that I shall give to ‘“‘ Mr. Max- 
well ”’ is in a letter from Bacon to The Prince (Spedding 
L. and L., Vol. VII., p. 299 ; Gibson Papers, Vol. VIII., 
fol. 237). The MS. among the Gibson papers is a 
copy, corrected by Meautys, and docketed “1621, 
a copy of 3 lres, one to his Majesty : one to the Prince, 
and one to my Lo Marq of Buck.” On the back, in 
Meautys’ hand, are notes written no doubt to dicta- 
tion, and meant for his own direction. Inter alia, 
occurs the following note :— 

“Mr. Maxwell. That I am sorry that so soon 
as I came to know him and to be beholding to 
him, I wanted power to be of use to him.” 

From all these references it is clear from Bacon’s 
letters that there was a Mr. Maxwell about the Court 
who was a friend to Bacon and upon whom he relied : 
it is also clear from historical records that a Mr. Max- 
well was about the Court in positions of influence and 
responsibility during part of James and Charles 
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reigns, up to, at any rate, 1644 : and I think the infer- 
ence is legitimate that the Mr. Maxwell to whom, or 
from whom, Meautys gave, or received, Bacon’s 
commands in October, 1631, at Windsor, was one 
and the same with the Mr. Maxwell otherwise 
described as Bacon’s friend, and employed by King 
James and King Charles. The mention of this Max- 
well in Meautys’ letter is, taken with the facts that I 
have shewn, a very strong piece of evidence that 
Meautys’ letter is written to Bacon. 

The meaning of the allusion to St. George and his 
being “less beholden this year than ever, either to 
the lords of the order, or to the other lords,” should 
be easy to trace, as it evidently refers to some cere- 
mony, and no doubt the records of the ceremony, 
and the names of those present can be had, and 
checked with the list given in the margin; while at 
the same time the date of the ceremony would be 
disclosed. I suggest that it was something done at 
Windsor about the time “‘ Monday was seven-night ” 
(the 3rd October) when Meautys was there. 

It would be interesting to know where Meautys 
was residing when he wrote this letter; possibly he 
was living at Gorhambury, formerly Lord St. Alban’s 
home, near St. Albans. To show the line of argument 
that leads to this belief, it is necessary to go back to 
Bacon’s will, as it is recorded in Spedding’s “‘ Letters 
and Life,’ Vol. VII., p. 545. There, in a clause 
added to the Will, Bacon says : “‘ I desire my executors 
to have special care to discharge a debt by bond 
(now made in my sickness to Mr. Thomas Meautys) 
he discharging me fully towards Sir Robert Douglas, 
and to procure Sir Robert Douglas, his patent to be 
delivered to him.” 

Believing, as I do, and as this letter we have been 
considering, shows, that Bacon lived after 1626, 
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and that his disappearance then from the world’s 
Stage, was only a retirement into hiding, it is quite 
certain that his Will, though it.was implemented as 
though he had died, must have been drawn and 
planned largely as a “ blind” and to enable him to 
use his property after his death. This giving of a 
bond, during his sickness, to Meautys, though osten- 
sibly for the purpose of reimbursing Meautys for 
discharging Bacon fully towards Sir Robert Douglas, 
had also the secondary effect of making Meautys an 
important creditor against Bacon’s estate, and Bacon 
desires his executors to have special care to discharge 
this debt to Meautys. Now what actually hap- 
pened under the Will was that the six friends whom 
Bacon appointed as executors all neglected or refused 
to serve, and 15 months after Bacon’s “ death,” 
in 1626, letters of administration were granted (18th 
July, 1627) appointing two of his creditors, Sir Robert 
Rich and Sir Thomas Meautys, administrators of 
the Will (Spedding L. and L. Vol. VII., p. 551). So 
that the scheme thought out “‘in my sickness ”’ of 
giving a bond to Meautys had resulted fairly well 
when we find Meautys established as one of the 
executors of the will; and still better when we find 
by a footnote of Spedding’s (p. ‘,51) that “‘ Gorham- 
bury was conveyed to trustees for the use of Sir 
Thomas Meautys himself, who had married the only 
surviving daughter of Bacon’s half brother Nathaniel*, 


*This Nathaniel Bacon was the son of Bacon’s half brother, 
Sir Nicholas. He was a Knight and a well known painter 
of plants. 

I have given Spedding’s footnote as in the text, though he 
was evidently in error as to Nathaniel Bacon, and also in 
error, as will be seen below, in regard to the identity of Meautys’ 
himself. 

There has been much confusion in regard to Thomas 
Meautys. There were three or four men of that name at 
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and after his death was purchased by Sir Harbottle 
Grimstone, who married his widow.” Spedding’s 
note is not quite correct, as I shew in my note, 
but nevertheless at some time Meautys was in 
occupation of Gorhambury and in that position 
could be of much use to his old and greatly 


and about the period dealt with in the text. Dr. Birch, 
who was secretary to the Royal Society, and brought out in 
1763 a volume of Bacon’s Letters, has a footnote (at p. 288 
of the volume) which deals with Thomas Meautys’ Bacon’s 
secretary. He says of him :— 

““He had been secretary to the Lord Viscount St. Alban, 
while his Lordship had the great seal, and was afterwards 
clerk to the Council, and knighted. He succeeded his patron 
in the manor of Gorhambury, which, after the death of Sir 
Thomas, came to his cousin and heir, Sir Thomas Meautys ; 
who married Anne, daughter of Sir Nathaniel Bacon, of 
Culford Hall, in Suffolk, knight; which lady married a 
second husband, Sir Harbottle Grimstone, Baronet, and Master 
of the Rolls; who purchased the reversion of Gorhambury 
from Sir Hercules Meautys, nephew of the second Sir Thomas.” 

Dr. Birch’s account is very clear and precise and he cer- 
tainly was in a position to be able to gather all the facts of 
the case. He seems to have been at pains in this note of 
his to set the confusion right ; and it needed setting right 
for erroneous and loosely gathered accounts of Sir Thomas 
Meautys were passing. 

The great cause of the confusion seems to have been that 
there were two Sir Thomas Meautys seated at Gorhambury ; 
the first Bacon’s former Secretary, who died some time before 
1640, and who seemingly was unmarried; the second, he 
who married Anne, the daughter of Sir Nathaniel Bacon, 
and whose wife as a widow married Sir Harbottle Grimstone. . 
Dr. Birch, by his very careful note, was apparently desirous 
of warning his readers against the pitfall they might fall into 
by confusing the two men of the same name. But the pitfall 
stillclaims its victims. Apparently Thomas Meautys, Bacon’s 
Secretary, was not knighted until the latter part of his life, 
perhaps when he was Clerk to the Council, as Birch’s note 
would seem to imply. Birch, in giving Meautys’ letters, 
always speaks of himas “‘ Mr. Meautys,’’ or ‘‘ Thomas Meautys, 
Esq.,” never as “‘ Sir Thomas Meautys.”’ 
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loved master. At Meautys’ death, which occurred 
some time before 1640, the property came 
to his cousin and heir, Sir Thomas Meautys, who 
married Anne, daughter of Sir Nathaniel Bacon, of 
Culford Hall, which lady married a second hus- 
band, Sir Harbottle Grimstone, Bart., who purchased 
the reversion of Gorhambury from Sir Hercules 
Meautys, nephew of the second Sir Thomas. Can 
the date of this sale be determined? It would be 
interesting if we could establish that Meautys was at 
Gorhambury in 1631, when he wrote this letter to 
Bacon. But at any rate, I think it is not an unreason- 
able suggestion that it was part of a scheme to bring 
about Meautys’ occupancy of Bacon’s old home, 
that he was constituted,.by bond ‘now made in 
my sickness,’ a creditor of Bacon’s estate, and speci- 
ally recommended to the care of the executors under 
the will. With Meautys resident at Gorhambury, 
it is not unlikely that Bacon visited his old home on 
several occasions, and may even have inspected the 
beautiful monument that Meautys set up to him in 
the little church of St. Michael, St. Albans! Bacon, 
as we know, could never pass by a jest, and he would 
keenly enjoy the jest of drawing up his own epitaph, 
with its curious and unusual Latin phrases, aided 
by his staunch friends, Sir Henry Wotton and Sir 
Thomas Meautys; Sir Henry has been credited 
with the composition of this epitaph, cut in the monu- 
ment that Meautys erected, but in this great jest 
that Bacon has “ contrived for posterity’ is it not 
likely that the epitaph is the result of the joint effort 
of the three friends? How they must have laughed 
over it! 

The conclusion of the letter where Meautys com- 
mends himself ‘‘ to your lordship, my most honoured 
lord and lady, and all my noble ladies and ‘especia! 
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friends,”’ calls for explanation, implying, as it does, 
that Bacon and his wife were living together. 

The allusions to Bacon’s wife are extremely rare, 
and slight in the great mass of letters that Bacon 
has left behind him. I know of only one other in 
any letter of Meautys, and that occurs in a letter of his 
to Bacon, written some time early in 1622, when Bacon 
was about to be set entirely at liberty and permitted 
to “‘come within the verge,” and with this in view, 
had taken a house at Chiswick. Meautys writes* 
“My lady hath seen the house at Chiswick and they 
make a shift to like it; only she means to come to 
your lordship thither, and not to go first.” 

From this it would appear that at that period 
(March, 1622)—and perhaps during Bacon’s period of 
restraint—Bacon and his wife were not living to- 
gether, but she was ready to join him in the house 
at Chiswick. Their relations seem at that time to 
have been amicable ; but the undoubted fact remains 
that by the year 1626 something had occurred to 
change—or at least to appear to change—Bacon’s 
feeling to his wife, and made him alter his will so as 
to debar her from the bequests and provisions he 
had made. At the end of the will he adds a clause** : 

““ Whatsoever I have given granted confirmed, 
or appointed to my wife in the former part of this 
my Will I do now for just and great causes utterly 
revoke and make void, and leave her to her right 
only.” 

There is no hint given that will throw any light 
on the “ just and great causes.” 

Upon this Spedding comments : 

“ His wife with whom he lived for twenty years 
without any reproach, that we know of, on either 


*Montagu, Vol. XII., p. 429. 
** Spedding ‘‘ Letters and Life,’”’ Vol. VII., p. 539. 
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side gave him some grave offence. The nature of it 
is not known, and Dr. Rawley, in his biography, 
makes no mention of any domestic difference, but 
speaks of their married life in terms which almost 
exclude the supposition of any. But that she had 
in some way incurred his serious displeasure is a fact 
not to be disputed being recorded by himself in his 
Will as a reason for revoking dispositions previously 
made in her favour. The expressions used by the 
historian Wilson, in speaking of their later relations, 
seem to reflect upon her fidelity ; and her subsequent 
marriage with her gentlemen usher, taken along with 
the comments of contemporary satirists, give some 
countenance to the scandal. If it was so Bacon’s 
conduct would be accounted for. But as nothing 
specific was laid to her charge, either by himself or 
any one with whom he had authority or interest, we 
are not entitled to say more than that she had done 
something which rendered her unworthy in his eyes, of 
the benefits he had intended for her.” 

The position of Bacon’s “widow” is by these 
extracts made perfectly plain and intelligible To THE 
WORLD. She had been discredited and_ thrust 
on one side by her husband’s Will, and Spedding’s 
summing up of the talk about her and her scandalous 
marriage with her gentleman usher, is moderate, and 
restrained. All these circumstances must have been 
well known to Rawley, no one could have known 
them better than he, intimately acquainted as he was 
with all his great master’s affairs, and trusted as he 
was by him in his most important matters. When 
Rawley brought out his Life of Bacon in the “ Resus- 
citatio,’”” which he published in 1657, 31 years after 
Bacon’s ‘‘ death’ in 1626, and some Io years after 
Lady Bacon’s death; how does he deal with Bacon’s 
wife? There is no reason why he should say much 
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about her, for, as I have said before, Bacon’s wife 
is scarcely noticeable at all in his life: we never hear 
of her, and so far as one can judge, she did not influence 
him or his affairs in the smallest degree. Therefore 
Rawley, without at all affecting the facts of the life 
he was producing, might quite easily have passed her 
by and satisfied all the requirements of.the life by a 
mere mention. In dealing with Bacon’s Fall, that 
which was the saddest tragedy of his life, and must 
always remain one of the most distinctive and arresting 
facts of his career,a fact, too, that will always stand 
as a challenge to any biographer of Bacon ; demand- 
ing explanation; in dealing with this, what line 
does Rawley take? He simply says nothing at all 
about it. One would read his Life of Bacon without 
getting the smallest hint that his wonderful career 
in the public life of England had ended in shame and 
disgrace. Rawley says not a word about this, but 
entirely ignores it. 

When we find Rawley adopting this “ suppressio 
veri”’ with regard to Bacon’s Fall, much stronger 
we should imagine would be the temptation to follow 
similar tactics with regard to Bacon’s wife. Her 
relations with him seem always to have been so 
shadowy, that her existence was in no way identified 
with his life. Therefore, if Rawley had merely given 
the date of marriage with the name of his wife, and 
some slight details, all the requirements of the Life 
would have been satisfied. His omission to speak 
of the scandal that enveloped the Lady St. Alban, 
and had been a cause of just indignation to her 
husband,—as all the world knew—would be over- 
looked, just as his omission to speak of the Fall 
would be overlooked. 

Rawley, however, does not adopt this detached 
attitude, but instead rushes into the subject, and 
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says something quite unexpected and quite at variance 
with the facts as the World knew them. What he 
says is as follows* . . . . “Neither did the 
want of children detract from his good usage of his 
consort, during the intermarriage: whom he prose- 
cuted with much conjugall love and Respect: with 
many Rich Gifts and Endowments: Besides a Roab 
of Honour, which he invested her withall : which she 
wore, untill her dying day: being twenty years and 
more after his death.” 

Now how are we to account for these extra- 
ordinary statements? It is surely not sufficient, and 
will not satisfy any one, to say that Rawley was 
speaking falsely. Such an explanation seems quite 
inadequate. For as I have pointed out before it was 
not necessary for Rawley to say anything at all: he 
might have ignored the subject. Why, therefore, 
should he take the trouble to make such statements 
about Lady Bacon, statements that very little enquiry 
must have shown to be at variance with the facts 
-as the World knew them. Why should Rawley 
desire to show himself as a false witness, especially 
when this action on his part was quite uncalled for, 
and was of no value to anyone? Is there not some 
other explanation that will square Rawley’s statement 
with the truth? The more one reflects upon this 
extraordinary circumstance, the more, I think, one 
is driven to the conclusion that it is impossible to 
believe that Rawley would utter such a false- 
hood as is conveyed in his words given above, 
if the facts of Lady Bacon’s life were as the World 
understood them. But if Rawley’s statement is true 
when he speaks in such respectful praise of Lady 
Bacon, it can only be true if the supposed facts of her 


* Life of Bacon, “ Resuscitatio,” 1657. 
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life are false: that is, if a condition of things was 
made to appear to the public that was at variance 
with the true facts of the case. And here we have to 
go back to Bacon’s Will and to remember that if 
Bacon continued to live after 1626 and had planned 
for so living, his Will must have been largely a 
“blind.” The clause cutting Lady Bacon out of his 
Will ‘“‘ for just and great causes ”’ was, I suggest, a 
blind for the purpose of retaining in Bacon’s hands 
through executors or trustees the funds that would 
have gone to his widow by his bequest. It will be 
noticed that all that which he had bequeathed to 
his wife in the body of his Will, he takes from her by 
the codicil, but he does not re-dispose of it. It would 
therefore fall to his executors or such trustees as 
were established under the Will, for lack of a residuary 
legatee, and these by arrangement being friendly to 
Bacon, the property could be devoted to his service 
again. Bacon was a past master in all matter of 
policy and devices, and his Will is an excellent example 
of what he could do in the way of blinding people. 
By making elaborate arrangements for his wife’s 
comfort and maintenance, he set aside a considerable 
amount of his estate: and by the simple expedient 
of a codicil, this property was withheld from her., 
and she did not obtain anything under these arrange- 
ments: but so much of the estate was still set aside, 
and could not go to anyone there being no residuary 
legatee, but came into the hands of his executors, 
and through them flowed back again to Bacon. Notice, 
too, that he says it is for “just and great causes ”’ 
that he adds the codicil, taking from his wife all that 
he had previously given her. He gives no hint as 
to what are the “just and great causes”’ moving 
him to this. Everyone has jumped to the conclusion 
that they were his wife’s misbehaviours, but Bacon 
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does not say so: and Rawley’s statement excludes 
such a supposition. 

And so in regard to Lady St. Alban marrying her 
gentleman usher. This marriage, I suggest, was 
simply a fiction, palmed off upon the public. For 
the success of Bacon’s scheme of living in hiding after 
he had “ died ”’ in 1626, it was necessary that everyone 
{who was not in the secret) should be convinced, and 
able to prove, that he actually was dead. What 
stronger proof could the World have of his death than 
that his widow married again? Therefore a fictitious 
marriage with her gentleman usher was enacted. 
But it was only a fiction: and Lady St. Alban 
endured the sneers of the World in order that she might 
help her husband to carry out his great work: a 
work that was, in his eyes, the greatest thing in the 
World, and of the greatest benefit to humanity. Well 
might Bacon invest her with a ‘‘ Roab of Honour,” 
which she wore until her ‘‘ dying day : ’’she had done 
her most to help him, and deserved all honour for it. 

It is only by such an understanding of the facts 
that Rawley’s statement can be seen as the truth, 
and I submit that Rawley’s strong and striking 
language—so much at variance with what appeared 
to the world to be the facts of the case,—was actually 
true, and was made for the purpose of opening a 
pathway for the truth. Rawley did not dare to tell 
the whole tale plainly—he probably has told it some- 
where in cipher—but he has left scattered about in his 
writings, pebbles of truth, which may be gathered 
by those who look for them, and used, by the inductive 
method, to build up Bacon’s life history.* 

So when we return, now, to the message at the end 
of Meautys’ letter...“ my devotion and service 


* When Rawley speaks of Bacon having “died,” I suggest 
that his explanation would be that he ‘‘died to the World.” 
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to your lordship, my most honoured lord and lady, 
and all my noble ladies and especial friends,” I feel 
justified in saying that this was a message to Bacon 
and his wife who were living together somewhere in 
secrecy with friends at hand. Where they were 
living in 1631 there is no indication; and it would 
serve no useful purpose to embark on a mere scheme 
of guessing. I do not doubt, however, but that by 
patient searching, and careful observing of hints 
scattered in various books, this may be disclosed. 
And I think we may be certain of this that the wit 
of Bacon and his friends that had carried him safely 
through “ death ” and “ resurrection,” would be able 
to devise a scheme by which he could live in safety 
and comfort and carry on his work. 

I should add that Spedding takes no notice of this 
letter of Meautys’ that I have been considering, and, 
so far as I am aware, the only place where it is pub- 
lished is in Basil Montague’s work, though the MS. 
of it is to be seen in the Lambeth Library, as I have 
pointed out, among the Bacon papers. 

GRANVILLE C. CUNINGHAM. 


Ot 


MR. SPEDDING AS “SIR ORACLE.” 


Spedding to the memory of his hero philoso- 
pher, Francis Bacon, entitle him to full 
admiration. 

Yet it is likely that had he never undertaken so 
extensively the study of Bacon’s revealed career, and 
the philosophical and acknowledged writings produced 
towards the close of it, some keener intellect would 
have essayed the subject. 


Dis strenuous services by the late Mr. James 
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In this busy world people with no time for other 
than their own interests are disposed to rely as to a 
special subject-matter upon the ipse dixit of such 
person or persons as have come to be counted expert in 
it by reason of long study of it. 

Infallibility was, |however, never claimed by Mr. 
Spedding. Indeed, knowing his own shortcomings, 
he was alarmed at the position of authority in Francis 
Bacon affairs which had been credited to him. 

The result of making Mr. Spedding a “‘ Sir Oracle ” 
in these matters has been a great disaster to Bacon’s 
memory. 

Mr. Spedding having pronounced that Bacon did not 
write and could not have written the Shakespeare 
, Plays, his opinion is quoted time after time as a final 
judgment. ‘“‘ Let no dog bark.” 

Upon the same authority Bacon has been denied 
credit of the authorship of one of the finest treatises 
upon a branch of English history and law ever com- 
piled, viz., ‘‘ An Account of the Office of Compositions 
for Alienation.” 

It is included in the 1730 Blackburn edition of 
Bacon’s Works. The Ronicrosse men who prepared 
that edition knew it was his. Mr. Montagu also in- 
cluded it in his edition. 

Mr. Spedding, however, excluded the treatise as not 
Bacon’s work. His reasons, given in Vol. II., of 
“Letters and Life of Bacon,” are that another M.S., 
with a similar title, is subscribed Wm. Lambarde, 
and that in a small commonplace book of Lambarde’s 
there is a sort of first draft on the subject, dated 1590, 
with a footnote, ‘‘ Look the enlarged copy hereof in 
quarto, which was done in November, 1595.” 

The “‘ Account,” rejected by Mr. Spedding, was 
written after Burleigh’s death in 1598, and is a com- 
plete and spirited review of the working of a new State 
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Department over the period of eight years, 1590 to 
1598, 1t had then been established. 

Anyone who can appreciate with me the real relation- 
ship between the Queen and Francis Bacon can readily 
see how naturally he was interested in the new office of 
control and receipt of an important branch of the 
sovereign’s revenue. 

This branch of revenue had for a period of fourteen 
years been leased to the Earl of Leicester. When he 
died in 1588 the Queen bought out the remainder of 
the lease, which would expire in 1590. It was then, 
1590, that the special office or state department, was 
established to deal with the revenue. The system of 
business was improved, though for the moment it was 
deemed expedient not to break entirely with the old 
method of collection. 

The revenue was leased for five years to a fermer 
(or farmer), whose three deputies were lodged in the 
office, with its chief a Master in Chancery, and the 
Receiver and his staff. Lamparde was a lawyer and 
antiquarian, who had written a history of Kent, and 
upon the office of Justices of the Peace. He was the 
sort of man to have been employed to collect facts about 
the Alienation business, and again, facts in 1595, of the 
experience of the five years working of the lease. 

The ‘‘ Account”’ which Mr. Spedding rejected was a 
review of the working of the office in 1598, after eight 
years’ experience. 

Whether Bacon wrote it in his own name, or put 
Lamparde’s to it, is not very material, but it was a 
most complete review, ending in the recommendation 
that the revenue involved should be collected direct . 
by the Department, without the intervention of a 
farmer. At that time there was a seven years’ lease 
running. 

Bacon’s style is unmistakeable throughout the 
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treatise in which his light poetic imagery frequently 
breaks out. It is the product of a powerful brain of 
great mastery. In his dedication to Queen Elizabeth 
in his ‘‘ Elements of Common Law,’ Bacon writes :— 
““ Edward I., your majesties famous progenitor and the 
principal law giver of our nation.”’ 

The writer of the ‘‘ Account of the Alienation Office ”’ 
also refers to Edward I. in like terms, thus ‘‘ King 
Edward I., who may therefore worthily be called our 
English Solon or Lycurgus.’’ In his address to the 
Society of Gray’s Inn, upon Case Law, Bacon assured 
them of the extraordinary diligence he took to master 
any legal study. 

The ‘‘ Account ”’ is just such a work of extraordinary 
diligence. Being a monograph of advice to the Queen, 
it was a State document which Bacon could not have 
published as a law tract. 

A writer quoted by Montagu, comments that the 
account ‘‘ shows such a diversity of learning and so 
clear a conception of all the different points of law, 
history, antiquities and policy as is really amazing.” 
Further, ‘‘ There is not any treatise of the same 
comprehension extant in our language which manifests 
so comprehensive a genius and so accurate a knowledge, 
both with respect to theory and practice as this.”’ 

It has been the sad fate of Mr. Spedding as a “ Sir 
Oracle’ (though he disclaimed being one) to have 
confuted and delayed Bacon’s title to authorship of 
thé great Shakespeare dramatic works, and of the finest 
extant treatise upon a branch of English State Law. 
he PARKER WOODWARD. 
Oo 


** SHAKESPEAR.” 


HILE we write “‘ all one ever the same,” that 

W Francis Bacon was the author of the Shake- 

speare Plays and Poems, the orthodox 
biographers delightfully differ. The late Mr. Hazlitt, 
in 1912, at the age of 78, published a very expansive 
4th edition of his book, under the above title. As an 
authority on “‘ Shakespeare,’’ Sir Sidney Lee is un- 
mentioned. While in twenty-four pages of impertinent 
rubbish about the Baconian hoax, there is no indica- 
tion of Mr. Hazlitt having ever read Spedding’s Life 
of Bacon. He cannot make up his mind as to the 
“'W.H.”’ of the Sonnets, but is against the Southamp- 
ton theory. The well-known references in “ Return 
from Parnassus,’”’ 1601, ‘‘ They purchase lands and new 
esquires are made,” are not, he thinks, to Shakespeare, 
but to Alleyn. The “ W.S.” of “ Willobie his Avisa,”’ 
1594, referred, he thought, to William Smith and not to 
Shakespeare. Mr. Hazlitt’s sheet anchor is the 
assuredness that Greene’s ‘“‘ Gwatsworth of Wit,” and 
Chettle’s ‘‘ Kind Hart’s Dream,’’ both referred to 
Shakespeare, and he does not seem to be aware that 
several other writers differ from this assumption. 

It is hard lines on Bacon’s memory that such a 
comedy of errors about him as is contained in Mr. 
Hazlitt’s Chapter 14 should go down to posterity. 
Francis was first sent to Cambridge in April, 1573, 
not in October, 1574. He was sent to Paris in Septem- 
ber, 1576, not in 1577. His visit to England in 
1578 is not mentioned by Mr. Hazlitt. He was not 
“recalled ” by the death of Sir Nicholas Bacon. He 
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returned with despatches in March, 1578-9. He did 
not go to Paris to study statistics and diplomacy. 
He was sent to be out of the way, and continued his 
studies under a tutor. Mr. Hazlitt omits all mention 
that Francis went on his grand tour in Europe in 
1581 and was then exhorted by Sir Thomas Bodley 
to study the conditions of the States he visited. Mr. 
Hazlitt calls the period 1580-5 a very obscure epoch 
in the life of Francis. The statement is incorrect. 
Francis showed little interest in legal study, wrote 
notes on the States of Christendom and some very 
different literature also during that period. Mr. 
Hazlitt does not seem to have known that Francis 
was M.P. in 1584, and again for another constituency 
in 1585. 

He mentions the ‘“ Misfortunes of Arthur” per- 
formed in 1587, but does not tell his readers that it 
was a play, and his assertion, that Bacon only pre- 
pared the dumb shows in it, has no real basis of fact. 
The internal evidence is that Bacon wrote the 
play. He gives the authorship of Gesta Grayrorum 
to a youth named Davison, who had not come of age. 
Twickenham Park was. not given by Essex to Bacon in 
1594, though he did give a piece of land in its neighbour- 
hood in 1595. Mr. Hazlitt affirms that Bacon’s Essays 
were first written in Latin. Is there authority for this ? 
He placed Bacon’s marriage as between 1601 and 
1603. It did not occur until May, 1606. He said that 
Bacon was not a man of business. Was ever a man 
of his period more methodical and_ businesslike ? 
Spedding affirmed that Bacon had the practicality of 
a Clerk of Works. Spedding seems to have been 
unawar2 ofBacon’s association with the mathematicians 
Briggs and Napier. Yet Mr. Hazlitt was. Probably 
“Letters from the Dead to the Dead,” published 
through Quaritch, was the source of Mr. Hazlitt’s 
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statement. Notwithstanding the known primitive 
limitations of the Elizabethan stage, Mr. Hazlitt 
affirms that Bacon, although having written some 
English History plays, could not have staged 
them without the practical actor artist, Shakespear 

Knowing the difficulty a reverential man would 
have in versifying Psalms, he considers the only 
redeeming feature of Bacon’s translation was the 
“interesting inscription in an extant copy to the pious 
George Herbert.” And thus the great self-appointed 
critic of the Baconians rambles on ! 

He writes : “‘ The testimony of Aubrey then and the 
visible fruit of the Baconian muse combine with the 
estimate of poetry presumed from the appreciation of 
Herbert, to discourage us from imagining that the 
author of ‘ The Life of Henry VII.’ ever rose to higher 
flights in metre and fancy.” I think the good gentle- 
man did not know what testimony is. Aubrey 
was not a contemporary of Bacon, and could testify 
to nothing. The testimony is Bacon’s MS. draft of a 
letter to Davis. Mr. Hazlitt could have proved 
from Milton’s translations of Psalms that the latter 
did not write ‘‘ Paradise Lost.” This literary critic 
mentions the Northumberland MS., containing upon 
it a list of contents, including certain MS. writings 
admittedly by Bacon, but omits to mention the titles 
“Richard II.’”’ and “Richard III.” as also being 
upon the cover. 

One tires to death of these errors and assertions 
passed off as proofs. 

But in these pages of desultory ramblings by a man 
who must have spent many years of his life among 
old books there are a few things which turn on light 
where light is useful. It is interesting to find that 
Pope who borrowed from Bacon without acknow- 
ledgment and was caustic about him in print had once 
the fairness to tell Spence that Bacon was the greatest 
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genius that England, or perhaps any country, ever 
produced. Yet this genius, in the opinion of Mr. 
Hazlitt, must have been in difficulties as to the en- 
trances of his characters upon and their exits from 
the Elizabethan stage| 

It is useful to be reminded that the ‘‘ Venus and 
Adonis ’’ poem was by Bacon’s old master and friend, 
Dr. Whitgift, Archbishop of Canterbury, specially 
allowed to be published. 

Mr. Hazlitt claims as having been written by Shake- 
spear some anonymous lines “‘ Concerning the Honor 
of Bookes,”’ in the 1613 edition of Florio’s translation 
of Montaigne. 

Mr. Hazlitt is aware (page 206) that lines attached 
to Florio’s ‘Second Fruits,’ 1591, headed “‘ Phae- 
ton to his friend Florio,’ have been accepted as being 
from the same hand as that who wrote the ‘‘ Honor 
of Bookes ”’ verse. Although he admitted the internal 
resemblances he thought his Shakespear was hardly 
ready for the 1591 composition. That is true. My 
Shakespeare, however, viz., Francis Bacon, was quite 
sufficiently matured. 

If anyone will count the words in the ‘‘ Honor 
of Bookes”’ verse he will find they total 100 which 
is the numerical equivalent of the name Francis 
Bacon. 

Or he may try another test. Let him take the 
first F., the next R., the next A, after the R, and he 
will spell “‘ Francis Bacon, Author,’’ downwards. 

The quotation from Gosson, 1581, at page 317, 
“When the soul of your plays is either mere trifles 
or Italian bawdry or wooing of gentlewomen, what 
are we taught ?’’ is most useful. Gosson was one of 
Francis Bacon’s early vizards—so I am convinced— 
and the passage shows that Francis, at an early age, 
thought the stage should be used for educational 


purposes. 
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The note about Sir Lewis Lewkenor is also valuable. 
That he was Master of the Ceremonies explains his 
close friendship with Francis, who, under the mask 
of Spenser (then dead) in the year 1599 congratulated 
Lewkenor upon his translation of ‘‘ The Common- 
wealth of Venice.” 

Yet Mr. Hazlitt’s fourth edition will triumph. 

For one who reads this comment, hundreds in all 
parts of the world will glory in his chapter on 
““The Baconian Hoax.” The Shakespear hoax still 
holds the ignorant multitude. 

PARKER WOODWARD. 


POETRY AND DREAMS. 


T is a great misfortune that what is perhaps the 
| most important revelation in ‘‘ Shake-speare’s 
Sonnets’ should depend upon the right inter- 
pretation of a somewhat unusual and obscure word. 
In the zoth Sonnet (which opens the 2nd Series), the 
poet describes “‘ the Master-Mistress ” of his ‘‘ passion ”’ 
as having an eye :— 


Gilding the object where-upon it gazeth ; 
A man in hew, all Hews in his controlling, 
Which steals men’s eyes and women’s souls amazeth. 


As was customary, the chief substantive of the sen- 
tence is printed in the original with a capital letter 
and, for some unknown reason, the word appears in 
italics. For the most part the words stabicsech in 
the Sonnets (1609) are names : 

Adonis, Helen’s (53); Mars (55); Eve’s (93) E 
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Saturn (98); Philomel (102); Will (135-6) ; Cupid, 
Dian’s (153). 

Other words so printed are: .- 

Rose (1); Audit (4); Hews (20); Grecian (53) ; 
Statues (53); Interim (56) ; Alien (78) ; Satire (100) ; 
Autumn (104); Abysm (112); Alchemy (114); 
Syren (119) ; Heretic (124); Informer (125); Ait, 
Quietus (126). 

Some critics have been led to believe that Hews 
means Hughes, and have invented a rival for the 
“dark lady ’—one of those wills in overplus, and 
the Mr. W. H. of the dedication—William Hughes. 
The line is now printed :— 


A man in hue, all hues in his controlling 


which nonsense induced Judge Stotzenburg to guess 
that the beautiful youth of the Sonnets is Sir Edmund 
Dyer, because a dyer has all colours in his controlling ! 

A time must come when the main enigmas, of the 
Sonnets will cease being subjects of controversy. 
The William Herbert—Mary Fitton theory seems 
to have finished its ‘‘ run,” and though he still. thinks 
some of the early sonnets are addressed to Southampton, 
Sir Sidney Lee no longer believes in the existence of 
a dark lady of flesh and bones. ; 

When it is recognised that the ‘“‘ man right fair” 
and ‘‘the woman coloured ill’’ are both shadows 
or shapes of the poet’s brain (“ both from me ’’—as 
he says in Sonnet 144) it will be necessary to entirely 
reconstruct commentary upon the Sonnets, and, 
until a fresh start be made, there can be no hope 
of unity, or advancement of our knowledge about 
‘this wonderful book. This creation having the face 
of a woman, and the hew (or form) of a man, and 
who has all hews, or forms, in his controlling is, 
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beyond doubt, the personification of the poet’s own 
mind, or the spirit of Poetry. Shakespeare himself 
undertook to eulogize the beauty of his mind because 
he alone was equipped for the task : 


And for myself mine own worth do define, 
As I all other in all worths surmount. 
—Sonnet 62. 


Like Drayton (Idea, Sonnet 44), Shakespeare 
addresses “the true image” of his mind as _ his 
“better part’ (Sonnet 39). 

In the “Arraignment of Paris’ (1584), Pallas 
declares that her beauty is “‘ the beauty of the mind.” 
She continues : 


And look how much the mind, the better par 
Doth overpass the body in desert. 


Pallas was depicted with a spear which she seems to 
brandish in readiness, no doubt, to attack the deformed 
“monster ignorance.’’ She was, therefore, a spear- 
shaker or shake-speare and, like the Shake-speare of 
the Sonnets, discourses upon the beauty of the mind 
both naming the mind as “the better part.” The 
poets probably imitated Horace who, in the famous. 
Ode to The Poet’s Immortal Fame, names his immortal 
genius as his better part. There are two magnificent 
passages where Shakespeare tells us the secret of the 
poet’s art of craft. The first is in the poem, “A 
Lover’s Complaint’ (Verses 18-19). We are there 
told how the beautiful youth, who seduced the shep- 
herdess, came like a poet enticing his hearers “‘ with 
a tale which holdeth children from play and old men 
from the chimney-corner” (Sidney, ‘‘ Apologie for 
Poetrie ”’) : 
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So on the tip of his subduing tongue 

All kind of arguments and question deep, 
All replication prompt and reason strong, 
For his advantage still did wake and sleep ; 
To make the weeper laugh, the laugher weep, 
He had the dialect and different skill, 
Catching all passions in his craft of will. 


That he did in the general bosom reign 
Of young, of old, and sexes both enchanted. 


The early critic Stevens observed that in these 
lines ‘‘ our Poet has accidentally (sic) delineated his 
own character as a dramatist.” 

It may be unnecessary to call attention to the 
resemblances between the seducer of the Complaint, 
and the “ Master-Mistress’”’ of the Sonnets. The 
former reigns in the bosoms of young and old of both 
sexes, and the latter is a man— 


Which steals men’s eyes and women’s souls amazeth. 


and reigns over hearts : 


Thy bosom is endeared with all hearts 


Thou art the grave where buried love doth live, 
Hung with the trophies of my lover’s gone. 
—Sonnet 31. 


If we turn to stanzas 28-34 of the poem, we find a 
story of how the passionate wooer, “‘ kept hearts in 


liveries,” 
And reigned commanding in his monarchy. 


He shows ‘“‘ what tributes wounded fancies sent,” 
which he declares to be— 
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. . trophies of affections hot, 
Of pensiv’d and subdued desires the tender. 
Stanza 32. 


In the ‘“ Apologie,’ Sir Philip Sidney proclaims 
the poet “ of all sciences the Monarch,” and alludes to 
poetry as “‘ that heart-ravishing knowledge.” 

In ‘“‘ Love’s Labour Lost,” the courtier, philosopher, 
and poet Biron (in whom, as Professor Dowden 
remarked, we do not infrequently catch the accent 
of Shakespeare himself) is thus described by Rosaline : 


. @ merrier man, 
Within ‘the limit of becoming mirth. 
I never spent an hour’s talk withal. 
His eye begets occasion for his wit, 
For every object that the one doth catch. 
The other turns to a mirth-moving jest ; 
Which his fair tongue, conceit’s expositor, 
Delivers in such apt and gracious words, 
That aged ears play truant at his tales, 
And younger hearings are quite ravished ; 
So sweet and voluble is his discourse. 


No finer tribute to the poet’s genius was ever 
penned. Like the “ Master-Mistress”’ Biron has an 
eye “‘ gilding the object whereupon it gazeth.” He 
conquers all hearts by his “‘ subduing tongue,” and 
reigns in the bosoms of young and old of both sexes. 
If a brief summary of Biron’s character were desired, 
I can imagine no happier observation upon this merry 
man than those words which Ben Jonson applied to 
Francis Bacon. 


‘* His language was nobly censorious, where he could spare 
or pass by a jest.” 


It would be interesting to hear how a Southamp- 
tonite would defend his faith if asked by what hypo- 
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thesis Sonnet 53 can be addressed to any human being. 
It begins: 


What is your substance, whereof are you made, 
What millions of strange shadows on you tend ? 
Since every one hath, every one, one shade, 
And you but one, can every shadow lend. 


It is with dreams that Shakespeare associates 
Shadows; especially “‘strange’”’ forms or shadows. 
Like poetry, dreams are the work of the imagination, 
and the brain is at work turning to shapes “ the 
forms of things unknown.” For this reason Bacon 
described poetry as “‘a dream of learning,” and in 
passing from poetry to other kinds of knowledge says, 
“it is time for me to awake.” (1). There is an 
admirably illustrative passage in “‘ Anthony and 
Cleopatra’ (V.—1) : 


But if there be, or ever were, one such 

It’s past the size of dreaming. Nature wants stuff 
To vie strange forms with fancy, yet to imagine 

An Antony were Nature’s piece ’gainst fancy, 
Condemning shadows quite. 


The “actors” who attend on Prospero are said to 
be “several strange shapes.” They are a “ vanity” 
of Prospero’s art, and perform the masques of his 
fancy. The “insubstantial Pageant” is but a 
“vision” of “baseless fabric’—‘‘such stuff as 
dreams are made on.” Most critics agree with Dr. 


1. In “‘ Love’s Labour Lost” (IV. 2), Holofernes excuses 
his flight into ‘‘the golden cadence of poesy’”’ in these 
words : 

This is a gift that I have, simple, simple ; a foolish extra- 
vagant spirit, full of forms, figures, shapes, objects, ideas, 
apprehensions, motions, revolutions: these are begot in 
the ventricle of memory, nourished in the womb of pia mater, 
and delivered upon the mellowing of occasion. 
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Brandes’ assertion that Shakespeare speaks through 
the mouth of Prospero and “ tells, through the medium 
of Prospero’s marvellous eloquence, of all that he has 
accomplished.” But, diverting for a moment from the 
subject of this paper, is it not carrying credulity too 
far to picture “‘ the Stratford rustic’ as the Duke of 
Milan “ absorbed in scientific study, and finding his 
real dukedom in his library’? It was more likely 
to be that “sorcerer’’ who produced the ‘‘ Comedy 
of Errors” in Gray’s Inn Hall on December 28th, 
1594- 

In the Masque ‘‘ A Conference of Pleasure ”’ (1595), 
Bacon refers to Poetry as.an insubstantial vision of 
shadows, as this extract from the speech, put into 
the mouth of the Esquire, shows : 

“ Attend you beadsman of the Muses! You take 
you pleasure in a wilderness of variety ; but it is but 
of shadows. . . . Your mind is of water which 
taketh all forms and impressions, but is weak of 
substance.” 

In Sonnet 43 there is ingenious word play on the 
subject of ‘‘ forms ” and “ shadows ”’ :— 


But when I sleep in dreams they look on thee, 
And darkly bright, are bright in dark directed ; 
Then thou whose shadow shadows doth make bright 
How would thy shadow’s form form happy show 
To the clear day with thy much clearer light 
When to unseeing eyes thy shade shines so ? 


This Apollo-like shape is a thing of dreams, and when 
the poet “sleeps ”’ giving full rein to his imagination 


and its creative faculties, he is— 


In sleep a King; but waking no such matter. 
Sonnet 87. 


Dressed in his magical garment—‘‘the masking 
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raiment of Poesie’’ (as Sidney terms it)—the King 
Shake-speare reigns in his unapproachable majesty ; 
he is the monarch of his island of strange shapes and 
sweet music, and all ‘‘ the sacred mysteries of Poetrie.”’ 
By the magic of his secret book Prospero protects 
his offspring from the abuse of the profane vulgar. 
(Caliban.) Sidney writes that ‘there are many 
mysteries contained in Poetrie which of purpose were 
written darkly lest by prophane wits it should be 
abused.”” Caliban and Stephano (who would be 
King of the Island) may well figure the rhymers and 
poet-apes who violated “sweet poesy,” and dragged 
it down to that contempt so much deplored by the 
author of “The Arte of English Poesie,’ and by 
Sidney, in his “‘ Apologie,” who alludes to them as 
“base men with servile wits.” 

The complamts which are murmured from the pages 
of these books are versified in “The Tears of the 
Muses ” (1591) :— 


Whilom in ages past none might professe 
But Princes and high Priests that secret skill. 


But now nor Prince nor Priest doth her maintain, 
But suffer her prophaned for to bee 


Of the base vulgar, that with hands uncleane 
Dares to pollute her hidden mysterie. 


R. L. EAGte. 


ibd 


NEW LIGHT ON OTHELLO. 


of Shake-Speare, says Thomas Walkley 

entered the Tragedie of Othello, the Moor of 
Venice, at Stationers’ Hall, 6th October, 1621, 
and that he published it in quarto in 1622. 
Then he makes the statement that the folio edition 
of the Plays which appeared 1623, “contains 163 
lines not found in the quarto, and these some of the 
most striking in the play,’’ Knight holds the folio to 
be the genuine authority, though it was published 
seven years after the supposed author was dead, 
one who left no MSS. apparently behind him. 

Othello is held by Dr. Delius to have been played 
before King James in November, 1604. 

The Italian translation of the Plays by Guilio 
Carcana contains a splendid tribute to the Poet, who, 
he says: ‘“‘ Appreciated the spirited and splendid 
form of Italian fancy, had read our novelists and 
poets; and it is a boast of ours that he has taken 
not a few of his best works from our stories and 
popular traditions. If ever an intellect knew how 
to descend into the depths of the human heart and 
examine its most subtle fibres and study its every 
hiding-place, its every throb and reflex action, it was 
Shakespeare. He saw with his mind’s eye the mystery 
of the individual, clothing with light almost divine 
the greatest passions that sway the inner life of Man. 
But among all the other affections of Humanity the 
one which perhaps is foremost in every poem, the 
most beautiful love, appears in the best work of this 
great poet like a ray of truth celestial and sweet, like 
the promise of a good not to be fulfilled on earth, an 
inspiring belief in the best. He who created Cordelia, 
Imogen, Desdemona . . . placed love in the 
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centre of the fatal and furious war of the passions of 
life like a spirit of Peace and Hope.” The Italian 
Introduction to Othello says: ‘‘ This play owes its 
first inspiration to the Pecorone of Giovanni Fioritino, 
but there is much distance between the fantastic 
and bizarre novelist and the Poet of the gloomy and 
profound intellect.” 

“It is more than necessary,” says Victor Hugo, 
another eulogist of Shakespeare, “to show Man the 
Ideal, that mirror that reflects the face of God.” 

“In Shakespeare,” says Hugo, “all the rays of 
light converge.” 

“Scattered rays of light,” says Francis Bacon, 
“‘unless they converge impart none of their benefit,” 
and he speaks of “ A man, who in a fair room, sets up 
one great light or branching. candlestick of lights that 
converge on an ill soul or a holy one for benefit.” 
“ But,” says Bacon, ‘‘a sincere and polished area is 
wanting . . . to admit the true beams of things.” 

In his Novum Organum he says the true object of 
Philosophy is God, Nature and Man, that there are 
three rays, the direct, the refracted, the reflected. 
That God by reason of the unequal medium of his 
creatures strikes the understanding of Man with the 
refracted ray, Nature strikes with the direct ray, 
and Man as shown and exhibited to himself with the 
reflected ray. 

Brutus : The eye sees not itself 
But by reflection by some other thing. 

Cassius : *Tis just 
And it is very much lamented, Brutus, 

That you have no such mirror as will turn 
Your hidden worthiness to your eye 

That you may see your shadow, 
And as you cannot see your self 

So well by reflection, I, your zlass 
Will modestly discover to you 

That of yourself which yet you know not of. 
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Hamlet, not contented with saying to his Mother: 


““T set you up a glass where you may see the inmost 
part of you,” 


provided the reflected ray to strike the understanding 
of both the King ajnd Queen in the shape of a dramatic 
play of his own fashioning. This is just what Francis 
Bacon did for the world at large, the world of all time. 

From the fair room of his own inventive soul he set 
up a great light that converged on ill souls and on holy 
souls, among whom stand Othello and Desdemona, for 
your and my benefit. 

Finding the stage of his day not the “sincere and 
polished area ”’ he as a philosopher wanted, he educated 
it, and produced not only plays, but the finished actors, 
who shortly after his return from foreign shores began 
to appear, to the delight of England. 

In Thomas Lodge’s The Alarum for Usurers, we read 
more of Bacon’s “ reflected ray.”’ 

“My good friends that are hereafter to enter this 
world, look on this glass : it will show you no counter- 
feit but the true image . . . and the reward. 
Account yourselves happy to learn by others experience 
and not to be partakers of the actual sorrow.” 

Our Shake-Speare was an expert in the use of the 
reflected ray for reforming purposes. Robert Browning 
echoes the idea in his Fililpo Lippi, when he says :— 


‘ 


** Art was given for that, 
God uses us to help each other so, 
Lending our minds out.” 


“The Play’s the thing,” said Shake-Speare, 
‘“‘ wherein I’ll catch the conscience.” And the Play- 
House became, as he wished it, the Theatre of the 
Judgments of God. 

The discussions that arise with regard to the Play of 
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Othello as a rule centre round the complexion of the 
principal character, and the meaning of the sen- 
tence in Act V., Sc. 2 :— 


“Put out the light, and then put out the light.” 


Let us take the darkness of Othello first. The effect 
he makes upon his audience is essentially ‘‘ com- 
plexional.”” Othello depends for his right representa- 
tion upon his complexion, or, as Johnson explains the 
word in his Dictionary, “‘ temperature.” 

Temperature, that Lexicographer explains, means 
“degree of qualities.’ ‘“‘ Most goodly temperature,” 
he says, means Freedom from predominant passion. 

Here we have the secret of Othello’s colour made 
clear. 

The qualities of his mind and understanding lacked 
light—the light of reason—which Bacon writes so much 
about, hence, to drive home his shaft more surely the 
Playwright paints him as a Moor. “ From the light 
invisible the light visible hath its original,’’ says Plato. 
“ Holy Writ,’”’ says Bacon, ‘‘ sets down plainly the mass 
of Heaven and earth to be a dark chaos before the 
creation of light.”” In Othello’s veins runs collied or 
begrimed blood because his better judgment is 
obscured. He admits this himself—Act II., Scene II. 


“Now, by heaven, 
My blood begins my safer guides to rule ; 
And passion, having my best judgment collied, 
Assays to lead the way.” 


As the reverse of the medal we have “ the divine 
Desdemona,” ‘‘the most exquisite lady,” ‘‘ indeed 
perfection,” painted with “skin whiter than snow, 
and smooth as monumental alabaster.”’ 

The quality of her beautiful soul finds its expression 
= 
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with the philosophic pen of the writer in her com- 
plexion, as Othello’s ill-soul has its true colour in his. 

One might enlarge upon this theme, but I have 
another point to bring forward born ofthe same idea 
of light and darkness, and showing how typical they 
are in Bacon and Shake-Speare’s mind. 

What did the writer mean when he wrote :“Put 
out the light, and then put out the light ”’ ? 

Othello dares not look upon the heaven of Desde- 
mona’s brow, so when he extinguishes the light of 
God in his soul, he puts out the light in the bed- 
room. Then he is in the dark indeed; he is black 
within and without, as the King in ‘ Love’s Labour 
Lost ” says :— 


“« Black is the badge of hell, the scowl of night.” 


Othello has caught sight of Desdemona’s pure and 
lustrous beauty only to deliberately extinguish God’s 
light, then bending over his white “rose ”’ he smells 
its fragrance still fresh upon the tree of life he is about 
to kill. As he kisses it he puts into action Biron’s 
lines, Act TV. cocesen til. 71. 


““Who sees the lovely ‘ Rosaline ’ 
* That like a rude and savage man of Inde 
At the first opening of the gorgeous East 
Bows not his vassal head, and stricken blind 
Kisses the base ground with obedient breast ? 
What peremptory eagle-sighted eye 
Dare look upon the heaven of that brow 
That is not blinded by her Majesty ? ” 


Jaundiced with jealousy, black with melancholy 
and spleen, and passion of pride (falsely called 
honour), so covetous of this that he is impervious 
to any touch of pity, his blood is collied indeed! 
Othello blinds himself to the Ideal ‘‘ that mirror that 
reflects the face of God.” 
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“In the most happiest man that ever was, whether 
philosopher or otherwise, I find that only one blemish 
in his actions hath made them to be noted for an error ; 
now if these men (Usurers) should in their enterprises 
be gazed into, I fear me as in the black jet is seen no 
white, so in these men the mischief would be so mani- 
fest that the shew of virtue would be extinguished, 
so that I can necessarily conclude this, that these sort 
of men are . . . convenient for nothing but to 
present to the painter with the true image of covetous- 
ness.’’ It may be objected that this quotation from 
Lodge and his Alarum to Usurers, hardly fits 
Othello’s case, and that his “jet black” has no 
part and parcel with the passion of Usurie that Lodge 
condemns, but let my objector remember Friar 
Lawrence’s speech to Romeo, the passionate, would-be 
murderer. 

Fie, thou sham’st thy shape, thy love, thy wit, which 
like an Usurer aboundst in all, and usest none in that 
true use indeed which should bedeck thy shape, thy 
love, thy wit. 


. . Thy dear love sworn but hollow perjury 
Killing that love which thou hast vowed to cherish. 


Romeo (and if Romeo, how much more Othello ?) is 
likened by Shake-Speare to an Usurer whose “ wild 
acts denote the unreasonable fury of a beast.’”’ Had 
the jet black of Othello in Shakespeare’s mind its 
parallel in Thomas Lodge’s mind? Were the two 
minds one? That Lodge was a Bacon Mask I have 
long thought probable, and I shall hope to bring a 
pretty piece of evidence forward for this view ere 
long. 

In the meantime let me quote again from Lodge a 
passage which might make a good little preface to 
the Play of Othello, as well as to many another, The 
Merchant of Venice, for choice. 
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“Consider . . . harden not your heart but be con- 
verted, turn unto the Lord, I beseech you, lest you perish 
in your abominations . . . hapless are you if not won 
with these warnings you have more occasion to be written on 

. . forthis cause, my good friends, I wish you to consider 
this man’s fall, read his misfortune, the one, that not being 
yet nipped you may prevent, the other, that being a little 
galled you would hold back.” 

Lodge quotes Cicero and Cato to show that they 
accounted usurers as homicides, and Ansonius the poet 
who saith “ Usurie killeth suddenly.” 

There is one little point akin to Bacon’s philosophy 
in Othello’s tears of melancholy and cruelty after he 
has put out the candle. ‘‘ Light,’’ says Bacon, “‘ above 
all things excelleth in comforting the spirits of men,” 
and again ‘“‘ Darkness and blackness are privities 

. sometimes they do contristate.’”’ An old 
word signifying sadness and melancholy. Othello 
in his perverseness and passion deliberately shut 
himself out of all that made for light* and comfort. 


Bacon the Philosopher wrote : 
sped | Si for no purpose you polish the glass if images are 
wanting,” 


In Othello he presented to us the image 
needed to put us on our illuminative and concen- 
trative path. He was one who knew that in the 
contemplative state or state of beholding reason is turned 
into light, and will to love. We must have within to 
see without. As Madam de Guyon says: “ There 
is spiritual gravitation and the soul obeys it.” 

One more quotation, this time from Victor Hugo on 
Othello. 

“‘ What is Othello? Night, enormous and fateful 
figure. Night is amorous of the Day, darkness loves 
Aurore. The African adores the white woman ; 
Desdemona is both his illumination and his folly. 
How easy a prey he falls to jealousy! He is great, 


_* © There is no Vision without Light.’’—-De Aug. 
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august, majestic, colossal ;in his train follow courage, 
glory of twenty victories, he is covered with stars, 
he is Othello, but he is black. Once jealous he 
becomes the brute, the Moor is changed into the negro. 
How quickly Night has signalled Death! By the side 
of Othello is Iago—evil, another form of shadow. 
Night is the world’s night, evil is the night of the soul ; 
darkness of perfidy and lies. To have one’s veins 
running ink or treachery is one and the same thing. 
Drown day-break in hypocrisy and you put out the 
sun. . . Othello is night. What weapon does he 
use to kill with—poison, an hatchet? No, the pillow. 
The wife of the man Night dies suffocated by a pillow 
which received the first kiss and the last sigh.” 

Bacon had sad experience of “‘ Night-work.” In 
alluding to his disgrace he said with pathos, and no 
malignity :—‘‘ This is a piece of Night Work.” His 
work in the world was that of Light kindler, Light 
bearer. With Odin the Spear-thrower ‘‘ the spear 
trembled and the battle began.’’ Our Shake-Spear 
did battle against the powers of darkness, and on his 
medal struck by the Royal Society has been aptly 
pictured as Aurore. 


AuiciA A. LEITH. 
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“A HIT—A VERY PALPABLE HIT.” 


that the evidence which has been collected 
for and against the contention that Francis 
Bacon was the author of the immortal works which 
were published under the name of William Shakespeare 
might be submitted to investigation by an impartial 


H: frequently has the desire been expressed 
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tribunal and a decision arrived at as to on which side 
the weight of evidence rested. The difficulty has been 
to provide the impartial tribunal. A trial before a judge 
of the High Court, in which the strict rules of evidence 
would be observed, would be the most efficacious 
method of bringing the problem to a test. But what 
action could be brought about in which the point at 
issue for the consideration of the Court would be the 
determining of the real author? It was clear that it 
would not be permitted that the time of a judge and 
the officials of the High Court should be devoted to 
the trial of a bogus action, however interesting might 
be the literary point which it was intended to elucidate. 

By a curious concatination of circumstances a 
bona-fide trial has recently occurred in the United 
States, in which the sole issue was the authorship of 
the Shakespeare plays. It is to the Cinema that this 
interesting event is attributable. The films of the 
Selig Polyscope Company, of Chicago, are well known 
to all frequenters of Moving Picture Exhibitions. This 
Company had prepared a series of films illustrating the 
life of the Stratford Shakspere, and others presenting 
some of the principal Shakespeare plays. The River- 
bank Company, of which Colonel George Fabyan is 
President, were advertising the forthcoming publica- 
tion of a book, the object of which was to prove that 
the Stratford Shakspere was not the author of the 
Shakespeare poems and plays, and that it was no other 
than Francis Bacon. Mr. William N. Selig, the Presi- 
dent of the Selig Polyscope Company, therefore com- 
menced an action in the Courts of the State of Illinois, 
against Colonel Fabyan and the Riverbank Company, 
to restrain them from publishing the book, on the 
ground that the contents were false and were calcu- 
lated prejudicially to affect the sale of the films, that 
Mr. Selig’s business would be impaired, and “ the fame 
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of Shakespeare as author of all said works would be 
shattered.” The bill of the plaintiff contained the 
following prayer :—‘‘ Your orator prays that he may 
have an adjudication that William Shakespeare is the 
author of all the tragedies, comedies, plays and sonnets 
which heretofore have been attributed to him ; that the 
publication of the secret story discovered in said works 
by the application of secret ciphers found in the works 
of Francis Bacon be declared illegal and improper, and 
that the doing of each and all of said illegal and 
improper acts may be enjoined.” 

Upon the issue of the writ Mr. Selig applied for and 
obtained a temporary injunction restraining the 
publication of the books, pending the hearing. The 
effect of the granting of this temporary injunction was 
that in case it was dissolvedon the hearing the defen- 
dants would be entitled to such damages as the Court 
might award for interference with the conduct of their 
business. Judge Richard S. Tuthill, when granting the 
injunction, stated that he considered this an action 
which should be decided without delay, and fixed an 
early date for the hearing. 

The plaintiff is a man of great wealth, and his case 
was prepared regardless of expense, the ablest Shake- 
spearean experts being called in support of it. 

The Court was occupied for three weeks in taking 
the evidence which was most voluminous, and fills six 
huge volumes. One of the principal witnesses for the 
defence was the Honourable James Finney Baxter, 
and his work, “‘ The Greatest of Literary Problems,” 
was put in evidence. By a curious coincidence the 
judgment was given on the 21st of-April, two days 
before the tercentenary anniversary. It was held 
that Francis Bacon was the real author, and that he 
used the name of “‘ William Shakespeare ’’ as a mask. 
Then arose the question of the damages sustained 
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by the defendants from the granting of the temporary 
injunction restraining the publication of their book. 
Their counsel asked for substantial damages, and the 
Court awarded a sum of 5,000 dollars and directed the 
plaintiff to pay the costs of the suit. This stage of the 
action gives increased importance to the decision. 
The damages and costs will probably amount to 
upwards of £1,500. Mr. Selig, it is stated, will appeal 
the case even to the Supreme Court of the United 
States. The reputation of Judge Tuthill as a lawyer 
stands high, and he has great capacity for marshalling 
facts and analysing and weighing evidence. It is 
therefore probable that if the case be carried on appeal 
to the Supreme Court, the judgment will stand, for 
after all it presents truth, and truth must prevail. 


It would be idle to contend that this decision, even 
if confirmed on appeal, would end the Bacon Shake- 
speare controversy. The Stratfordians will be of the 
same opinion still. They refuse to meet the funda- 
mental arguments in support of the authorship of 
Francis Bacon. The two most notable books published 
in recent years attacking that position are Mr. Andrew 
Lang’s Shakespeare Bacon and the Great Unknown, and 
Mr. J. M. Robertson’s The Baconian Heresy. Neither 
of these authors fairly and squarely meets the main 
arguments upon which the Baconian thesis rests. 
Each of them postulates arguments which are of 
comparative trivial importance in the controversy, and 
then proceeds to demolish them to his satisfaction, and 
to heap ridicule andscorn on the advocates of whatis, 
obviously, to any impartial investigator, the truth. 
The decision of Judge Tuthill must have at least this 
effect, that it can no longer be claimed that the 
proposition is not entitled to a hearing by reasonable 
men. 
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The following is a full text of the decision of the 


Court :— 

“That William Shakespeare was born April 23rd, 1564 ; that 
he went to London about 1586 or 1587 ; that for a time there- 
after he made his living working for Burbage ; that he later 
became an actor in Burbage’s Theatre and in travelling 
theatrical companies ; that he retired about 1609, or 1610, to 
live in Stratford-on-Avon, where he engaged in business to 
the time of his death, on April 23rd, 1616, and that Shakespeare 
was not an educated man, are allegations which the Court finds 
true. 

“The Court further finds that Francis Bacon was born 
January 22nd, 1560-1. That he was educated not only in 
English, but in French, Latin, Italian, German, and had a 
general education equal to or superior to any one of his age. 
That he was a compiler of a book of 1,560 axioms and phrases 
selected from the greatest authors and booksofalltime. That 
in his youth literary people were frowned upon in England, 
but in Paris literary people were in favour of the reigning 
powers and literature was having a renaissance. Bacon went 
to Paris in his early youth, and spent several years in this 
atmosphere. 

“ The Court takes judicial notice of historical facts and facts 
well known, and finds that there has been for 60 years a con- 
troversy over the authorship of certain works which were 
published shortly after the death of Shakespeare and attributed 
to Shakespeare ; that the question among scholars of equal 
authority and standing in the world of letters, literature, and 
knowledge as to the authorship of the above-mentioned works, 
and that a vast bibliography, estimated by those who are in a 
position to know, at 20,000 volumes, has been written in dis- 
cussion of the vexed question. 

“‘ The Court further finds that by the published and acknow- 
ledged works of Francis Bacon there is given a cipher which 
Bacon devised in his early youth in Paris, called the Biliteral 
cipher ; that the witness, Elizabeth Wells Gallup, has applied 
the cipher according to the directions left by Francis Bacon, 
and has found that the name and character of Shakespeare were 
used asa mask by Francis Bacon to publish philosophical facts; 
stories, and statements contributing to the literary renaissance 
in England which has been the glory of the world. 

‘““The Court further finds that the claim of the friends of 
Francis Bacon that he is the 3uthor of said works of Shake- 
speare, and the facts and circumstances in the real bibliography 
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of the controversy over the question of authority and the proofs 
submitted herein convinced the Court that Francis Bacon is the 
author.” 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ BACONIANA.” 

Sir,—In the statement of winding-up of Bacon’s estate, 
1633, Thomas Sugar’s claim stood at £178 on which was paid 
about Ios. in the £1. See Blackbourne’s Life and Works of 
‘** Bacon,” Vol. II. 

So Mrs. Blackensby had only another year to wait. 

PARKER WOODWARD. 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ BACONIANA.” 


DEAR Si1R,—Your correspondent in the April number, 
Mrs. W. Murphy Grimshaw, of Eastry, Kent, calls attention 
to the singular drawing and possible significance of the hands 
in the Gustavus-Silenus picture of the group of nine persons 
represented in a dining-room. By counting the fingers as 
held up to the observer as corresponding with the numbered 
letters of the alphabet, Mr. Grimshaw arrives at the following : 
0, I, 13, 12, 2, 17, 5, 3, 3, the equivalent of A, N, M, B, O, E,C, 
C. I worked at the same puzzle when I first saw the Bow- 
ditch’s book, and went one step further than your corres- 
pondent. Using the lettersas an anagram, one finds Bacone— 
with two letters M. and C. left over—which might mean 
1100. I have long noticed I1, 101, I11, 1100 as having some 
mysterious connection with Francis Bacon, especially in 
pagination of books of his period. That his name was often 
written Bacone is shown 17 times in the Manes Verularniani, 
and by Sir John Davies in his famous anagram Bacone and 
Beacon. 

In Baconrana, for July, 1913, p. 166, was published my 
interpretation of the word “ Will” in the 136 sonnet as 
meaning Bacone and I there cited the authorities for thus 
spelling. Sir Francis Bacon’s name. 

Lucy DERBY FULLER. 

405, Beacon Hill, Boston, Mass, June 29th, 1916. 
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TO THE EDITOR OF “ BACONIANA.” 
CHAUCER AND THE SONNETS. 

OEAR Sir,—On the 2oth April last, in the Literary Supple- 
ment of The Times, an ingenious writer ventured to enquire 
suggestively whether Sir Walter Raleigh may not have 
written the Sonnets of ‘‘ Shakespeare.’”? There was some 
taint of heresy about this, which I pointed out, with amuse- 
ment, in the last number of Baconrana. But The Times 
has returned to orthodoxy, and in its supplement of the 22nd 
June inst. prints a letter from Mr. Hubert Ord, assuming that 
the actor ‘‘ Shakespeare ” did, indeed, compose the Sonnets, 
but advancing the new theory that he borrowed his material 
from Chaucer’s Romance of the Rose, ‘“‘a long allegorical 
work by one Guillaume Lorris, in French, which was after- 
wards continued and completed, and its character altered by 
Jean de Meung. Shakespeare probably did not read it 
in the original tongue, but was familiar with it in the trans- 
lation by Chaucer.” 

The word “ probably,” by the way, seems almost conse- 
crated to the memory of the Actor by his upholders, but is 
deriving a new signification thereby. Mr. Ord’s theory is 
well worked out, and as semi-plausible as the Raleigh one, 
or more so. But let me, following a practice which I have 
pursued for many years in the pages of BaconraNa, add a 
few more facts, for your readers to use as they please. 

In the Library of the Honourable Society of Gray’s Inn, isa 
valuable MS. of the “‘ Roman de la Rose ’’ and “‘ Testament 
de Jean de Meun.” On the fly leaf at the beginning are the 
words, “‘ Radus Egerton ar. est verus proprietarius hujus 
libri,” in writing of the end of the 16th or beginning of the 
17th century. Sir Francis Bacon was a Bencher of the Inn 
at that period. He knew the French language, and was 
acquainted with the Egerton family. A dispute about a 
will amongst them was once referred to his arbitration. 
Sir Thomas Egerton, afterwards Lord Ellesmere, gave 
him his first promotion. The play “ Othello,” was per- 
formed at Lord Ellesmere’s house by the Burbadge 
Company, in August, 1602. Ralph Egerton, the former 
owner of the M.S. “‘ Roman de la Rose,” could be identified 
by a little research. There is also in Gray’s Inn Library a 
second edition, dated 1602, of the Chaucer edited by Speght, 
with an address to him by Francis Beaumont, which I have 
previously cited in an article on the “ Boar Initial” B. (Vol. 
XII. No. 47 (Third Series), p. 149, but must repeat as appro- 
priate to the subject of Chaucer. Beaumont was at Cambridge 
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with Speght, and in the address to him writes of those ancient 
learned men of their time there whose diligence in reading 
the works of Chaucer themselves and ‘“‘ commending them 
to others of the younger sort did first bring you and me in 
love with him; and one of them at that time and all his life 
after, was (as you know) one of the rarest men for learning _ 
in the whole world.” 

Now Bacon alse was at Cambridge, and in 1573 when 
there was “ of the younger sort.” 

Yours faithfully, 
28th June, 1916. J. R., or Gray’s Inn, 


TO THE EDITOR OF “ BACONIANA.” 
““THE POETASTER’”’ AND ‘“‘ Two GENTLEMEN OF VERONA.” 

Dear Epitor,—Mr. Eagle’s letter in The Nation on 
The Poetaster and Shakespeare is excellent. I saw Mr. 
Poel’s production of that play at the Albert Hall Theatre, 
on April 27th, and a better or more charming impersonation 
of young Francis Bacon, at sixteen, I should not wish to 
see than that given by Miss Gladys Rees (Ovid Junior). 
Curiously enough, Mr. Poel puts young Ovid first on the 
programme, and placed him seated in the centre of the stage 
as the curtain rose. As the play was produced in honour 
of the Shakespeare tercentenary, I naturally supposed Ovid 
was meant to be young Shakespeare. Not at all, that person 
appeared later as Virgil, with a face made up to look like a 
mask more than a man. 

Who then was young Ovid? Echo answers Who? 

During Ovid’s impassioned speech to Julia, Proteus and 
his Julia in Two Gentlemen of Verona came forcibly to memory. 
On comparing the two plays, I found the authors of The 
Poetaster and The Two Gentlemen to be one and the same. 

What have our critics been thinking of to miss this fact ? 
Originally Proteus and Ovid were one, that is to say, their 
speeches in MS. were one and divided to suit the author of 
both plays, Francis Bacon, whose auto-biography they 
in measure are. 

Yours faithfully, 
Auicia A. LEITH. 

[Notr.—The suggestion that Ovid Junior was a caricature 
of Francis Bacon was very fully worked out by Mr. E. M. 
Smithson in that admirable little book, Shakespeare-Bacon, 


published by Swan, Sonnenschein & Co., Ltd., 1899.—ED. 
Baconrana.) 
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Death continues to exact its toll from the members of 
the Bacon Society. Mr. John Hutchinson, of Hereford, 
passed away on the 4th of April, in his 87th year. 

Mr. Hutchinson was a son of Mr. George Hutchinson, 
a brother-in-law of the poet Wordsworth. He was edu- 
cated at St. Mark’s College, Chelsea, and afterwards at 
Paris. The early portion of his career was devoted to 
scholastic work, for a time at Hereford, andalsoat Harrow, 
under Dr. Vaughan, Doncaster, and elsewhere. He 
became a Fellow of the Educational Institute of Scot- 
land and of the College of Preceptors. Eventually migrat- 
ing to London, he became librarian to the Honourable 
Society of the Middle Temple,a position which he occupied 
for thirty years, retiring in 1909. 

Here Mr. Hutchinson found his true vocation. His 
duties were his pleasures, and zealously and lovingly did 
he devote himself to them. He was proud of the library, 
and never was more in his element than when making 
its rich stores of learning available to students. Thus 
he endeared himself to all its habitues. His article on 
The Temple Fountain, in the long defunct London Society, 
and on The Temple Gardens, in the Anglo-Saxon Review, 
will be remembered. He compiled a volume on Notable 
Middle Templars, and edited The Middle Temple Records, 
an enquiry into the origin and early history of the Inn. 

Mr. Hutchinson was no mean poet. On the occasion 
of the Eisteddfod, held at Brecon, in 1894, he sent in for 
Mere amusement a poem, ‘‘ Giraldus Cambrensis.’’ To 
this was awarded the first prize—the Chair and: a sum 
of money. The money he returned to the committee, 
and a few years later presented the Chair to the Middle 
Temple library. His contributions to general literature 
were numerous and on varied subjects. He wrote bio- 
graphies of famous men of Herefordshire and of Kent. 
His pen was also engaged on The Llandrindod Legends 
and Lyrics, and three years ago he published a most 
erudite essay on Literary Legends. He was also a con- 
tributor to the Dictionary of National Biography. Under 
the pseudonym of Ladylifi, Mr. Hutchinson was a volumi- 
nous contributor to the Hereford Times. His wide range 
of reading and knowledge of books and men ; his brilliant 
memory, added to a facile pen, with a vigorous and 
incisive style, enabled him to enter into a newspaper 
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controversy with glee, and it was rarely, if ever, that 
he was worsted. 

But there was no subject in which Mr. Hutchinson 
took a deeper interest than the mystery which surrounds 
the name of Francis Bacon. His articles on the subject 
contributed under the pen name of Eadylifi to the Hereford 
Times, if collected in book form, would constitute one 
of the most powerful works published in support of the 
Bacon authorship of the Shakespeare plays and poems. 
It would appear that to any impartial reader they must 
carry conviction, or at least justify a serious consideration 
of the claims put forth. 

Readers of Baconiana are familiar with Mr. Hutchin- 
son’s views on this question. His article on The Sonnets, 
subsequently published in pamphlet form, is a valuable 
contribution to this much-discussed problem. An article 
from his pen on Don Quixote, which appeared in the 
January number, is the first reasoned essay which has 
been put forth in support of the suggestion, which was 
first made by the late Sir Edwin Durning-Lawrence, 
that what is known as the Shelton translation was the 
original work, and that the author was Francis Bacon. 
Mr. Hutchinson had projected another article on the 
subject, in which he would have advanced further sub- 
stantial arguments in favour of the contention. 

The writer of this notice enjoyed for many years the 
privilege of a constant correspondence with Mr. Hutchin- 
son, and it is with deep regret that he realises that the 
familiar handwriting will be seen no more. The readers 
of BACONIANA will miss one of the most valued and scholarly 
contributors to its pages. 
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REVIEW, 


SECRET SHAKESPEAREAN SEALS. Revelations of Rosi- 
crucian Arcana. Discoveries in the Shakespeare 
Plays, Sonnets and Works printed circa 1586-1740 
of ‘‘ Secreti Sigilli,’’ concealed author’s marks and 
signs. By Fratres Rosexz Crucis. Illustrated by 
Photo-Facsimiles. Folio. Nottingham: H. Jenkins; 
7, St. James Street. 1916. 8s. od. net. 


This is one of the most remarkable books which has 
been issued from the press. Apart altogether from the 
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merits of the work or the value of the discoveries which 
it sets forth, the volume contains 73 plates of photo- 
facsimiles of title pages and other portions of books 
published during the period 1586°to 1740. These are 
beautifully executed and reproduced on thick art paper. 
They are of great interest not only to the bibliophile, 
but to all who are studying the literature of the period. 
The volume is sold at the ridiculously low price of eight 
shillings and ninepence, and it is obvious that it could 
not have been produced to sell at such a figure. The 
edition which is not a large one, should be rapidly sold out. 
It is impossible to conceive that the bookshelf of any Baco- 
nian should be without a copy of this book on it. 

It is difficult to know how to approach the object of the 
authors in a notice necessarily as briefas this must be. In 
a preface so short that it may be set out in extenso, the 
authors introduce the fruits of their labours. It reads :— 

‘* Primarily this book is addressed to arithmeticians, 
yet its claims are open to the test of all who can do the 
simplest sums in addition and substraction. They take 
you to the threshold of further discovery of interesting 
but astutely hidden arcana only to be disclosed by close 
and careful research, collection of facts and correct deduc- 
tions—in a word by inductive methods.”’ 

The case of the authors is this—young Francis Bacon 
soon after his return from his travels in Europe,set about 
the formation of a literary society, which became the 
English secret Fraternity of the Rosy Cross. It is sug- 
gested that Sir Philip Sidney, Dyer, and Gabriel Harvey 
would be amongst its earliest members. The Fraternity 
only showed its head when a serious attempt was made 
to extend its beneficent activities on the Continent of 
Europe. Its manifesto appears to have been sent abroad 
in 1610. It was in manuscript in Germany in that year 
and was published in Venice in 1612, as a chapter of a 
book by Boccalini, an Italian architect, entitled :— 
I. Ragguaglt di Parnasso. This was published in English 
by Henry Carey, Earl of Monmouth, in 1656, and again 
newly translated by N. N., Esq., in 1704. In the latter, 
in a chapter concerning the ‘‘ Universal Reformation of 
the Whole Wide World,’’ the name of Sir Francis Bacon 
is substituted for Boccalini’s ‘‘ Mazzoni,’’ as the secretary 
and adviser of the learned men assembled in conference, 

And so it came about that the name of Francis Bacon 
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was definitely associated with the Fraternity of the Rosy 
Cross as its moving spirit. The reader is referred to 
Chapter V. of Secret Shakespearean Seals for fuller 
information on this subject, the defect of the chapter is 
that it does not cover forty pages instead of four, so 
absorbing in interest becomes the subject. 

The term “‘ seal’’ as used by Fratres Rose@ Crucis does 
not refer to the instrument but to a mark-seal or signature 
by which a book or document may be identified as pro- 
ceeding from a certain person or society. This mark or 
seal may be set out in various ways. The authors of 
the work now under review claim to have discovered 
one method of marking or sealing or signing books which 
emanated from the Rosicrucian Society. It is a well- 
established fact that numbers were used as the equivalent 
of letters and vice versa. There is a curious little book, 
called Mathematical Recreations, dated 1633, having 287 
pages. On page 187 isa table showing the transmutation 
of numbers up to 24. Against each number is the equiva- 
lent letter, thus 1 = a, b = 2 and so on to z = 24,.the 
number of letters of which the English alphabet was then 
composed. This is designated in Secret Shakespearean 
Seals, the Simple Cypher. An example of this and of 
the Kaye cypher is given on Plate xxxiv. 

The principal number used as a sign is 287, next in 
importance is 157. The Fratres Rose@ Crucis have exam- 
ined title pages and other portions of books published 
during the period 1586 to 1740, and now set forth the 
results of their labours. And what labours theirs must 
have been! The patience, care, and persistence which 
are exhibited in obtaining the overwhelming evidence 
of the truth of their discoveries is amazing. By the aid 
of the photo-facsimiles which are marked clearly, depicting 
how the seal is identified, the reader may follow the 
evidence and judge for himself of its sufficiency. To give 
examples would occupy too much space. The volume 
will amply repay a careful and critical examination. 
To trace out these signatures becomes a most fascinating 
pursuit. Everyone interested in what is termed The 
Golden Age of Literature in England should possess a copy 
of this book. The 73 photo-facsimiles are worth more 
than the price asked for the volume. The Fratres Rosee 
Crucis are to be congratulated on a wonderful piece of 
work. 


